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FOREWORD 



Act o 96 ESeI .n/ 'm'- Elementary and Secondary Education 

Act ot 1963 (ESEA) and similar programs funded by some of the States. 

dpf-,nJ^' authorizing the NIE study does not specifically 

de ine compensatory education," but the ESEA Title I declara ion of 
policy has sometimes be6n considered a useful guideline: 

In recognition of the special educational needs of 
children of low-income families and the impact that 
concentrations of low-income families have on the 
ability of local ed uca t iona 1 ' agenc ies to support ade- 
quate educational programs, the Congress hereby 
declares it to be the policy of the United States to 
provide financial, assistance (as set forth in the * 
following parts of this title) to loca T ed ucat ional 
agencies serving areas with concentrations of children 
^ from low- income families to expand and improve their 
educational programs by various means (including pre- 
school programs) wh ich- contr ibute particularly to ♦ 
meeting the special educational needs of educationally 
deprived children. (Section 101, ESfeA] ' 

..rnnT'^ ' ^ ' ^ ^'^"""^ P^^^^^"" for elementary\nd " 

e on ry education; more than $20 billion have been appropr iate^. for 
he Title I program in its first 13 years (fiscal years 1966-78 )'- ^^nd ' 
the fisca year 1979 appropriation would be $2. 735 bil 1 ion unde 'the pro- 
visions of P.L 95-205 (Continuing Appropriations, Fiscal Yea 978 "he 
oTs r>:-. u' ''r'^'^^^'^^ '^-dget proposal includes a Titl ^nue 

s;irjrto":initt i-r^^::''' ^^-^ - p-pos- 

11, u T districts, plus some 240 Bureau of Indian Af air 

(B A) schools, are funded through . Tit le I. Approximately five miU on 
public school children, 225>00 private school children/and 3l!oOO B A ' 
school children participate in these programs. ' 

•In 'ids report of December 1976, the NIE found that 15 States operated 
compensatory education programs during the 1975-76 school year with a 
fun ing ever of $600 millian ("Evaluating Compensatory Education ' 
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AN ANALYSIS OF "COMPENSATORYx EDUCATION SERVICES"" 



This report by. the National Insti^te of Educatioix. (nIE) is one of 

SIX- constituting -the -Sept.ember_JO, 197>Anterim report to the President 

and the Congress on a compre.hens ive study of compensatory education." 

The NIE study has identified three ' specif ic " fctf^damen'tal . purposes" o f 

Title I. of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA):- 

(1) To provide financial assistance to school districts in * 
relation to their number.s of low-income children and, 
within those districts, to the schools with the greatest . " 
numbers of low-income children; ' , 



t 



(2) To fund special sejrvices for low-achieving children iA 
the poorest schools; and 

^ (3) To contribute to the cognitive, einotioTial, social or ' 
• physical development of participating students. 3/ 

The focus of this NIE report is primarily on the last t wo ' obj ec t ivei, - 
,the special compensatory education services and the participating 
students. The characterikics of both .Title I and' similar State proV^^ 
are discussed. (In the following' discussion, "Title I" will- refer only \ 
the Federal program, and "compensatory" to' both Title T, and the State 
programs . ) f 



U U.S. Department of Health, Education,' and Wei /are . National. Institute 
- of Education. Compensatory Education Services* Washington 
■ July 31 , 1977 . . * . ' 

2/ The six parts of the September 1977 interim report describ; selected 
^ aspects of the overall NIE study, including the allocation of 
, funds compensatory education --services , student- development , and 
the. administration of compensatory education programs. Greater 
detail ab'put ^ scope qf the stuHr/, the interim report, and tl>e 
- introduced m the 95th Cong'res^ to extend Title I may be 

found in Section V- of this analysis ■ 
3/ U.S. J)epartment o.fHealth, p^iucation, and Wei fare . ^ Nat ional Institute 
of Ediication. Evaluating Compensator)? Education'. Wastiington ' 
December 30, 1976,. p. xiii."- ' ' . , ^♦^"ston. 
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This analysis contains a summary of findings, recommendations, 
implications, research limitations, and context of the report. 

V 

I. Summa ry of Findings 



1. ' • ' . \ 

Compen,sa tory Education Services" describes s tucient ^ s elec t ion pro- 

cedures, recipients of compen^sator y services, and type\s of services pro- 



vided by compensatory 'educat ion programs,.. The discussie^n ificludes both 

- - ' \ 

Title I pro^wams and similar programs operated by 16 States. The findings 

\ \ 

are basei^ on a survey of 100 school districts, on fol lowup\s t ud ie s of^ux- 

\ 

iliary services in 18 of these districts, and a comparison of regular 
instruction and c<^^ensato*^t. P^o j ec ts in 12 special demonstration school 
\listricts. The NIE discussion regarding Title I is limited ta the serv- 
ices purchased through basic grants to school district^, grants that^ 

s 

.iccount tor 81 percent of the Title I appropriation. 

As idiMit i tied by the Nlh!, one of the major purposes of the KSEA Title I 

It'^islntipn has been the funding of compensatory education services. The 

\ 

report shows that this purpose is^being achieved. Most of the funds ^re 

'spent by the school districts on instruct-ional services, and only a small 

portion of the. funds -are spent for auxiliary services. Furthermore, the 

report claims that the compensatory services found in the survey are gen- 

4/ 

erally considered to contribute to the overall quality of education. 

The report first describes^ the student selection procedures of compen- 
satory educat ion programs and the characteristics of recipients found in a 
sample of 100 school districts. The types of services in the 100 districts 
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4/ Another NIE report in this series, "The E^f^cts of Services on Student 

Development,'! addresses the relation be\we4n instructional s^er- 
vices and student achievement. 
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are jdescribed next, including instructional and auxiliary compensatory 
' services (18 of the 100 districts were selecped for a more detailed 
investigation of thes^e auxiliary services). ,The report also compares . 
compensatory with noncompensatory instruction in 12 . spec iaU demonsGrat ion 
school districts that were not part of the larger sample. 

A. Student Selection P;:oceMures 

School distric ts^ were found to have considerable flexibility in the 
procedures used to select recipients of compensatory education services. 
All ESEA Tittle 1 scho'ol .dis.tricts^in the sample reportedly were using 
achievement test scores as one bas^s for selection, Irut such scores were 
often available only for one or two grade levels. In addition, 89 percent 
of the districts also^u^ed teacher judgment, 36 percent used economic 
criteria, and 26 percent used other procedures such as referral by social 
service agencies. 

The NIB report estimates that about two-thir\is o f' al 1 'students 
determined to be eligible for services actually participated in ESEA 
Title I programs'. It also found that, when State*compen.satory education 
program's funded services along with the Federal program, about' 75 percent ^ 
of eligib.le students received 'services . 

B. Recipients of Compensatory Services 

Compensatory education prog^^am .recipients were examined in the 

K 

sam^ple of 100 school distf'icts, and it w^s estimated that nearly 20 per- 
cent of all public school students were receiving some type of services 
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^^■om Che programs. The proportions of recipients _on the average tended 
to be less white and more black or Span ish-surnamed than the proportions 
of theie" stud~ents in ivational enrol Iment ^figures . Compensatory education 
services were provided to only four percent of al'l nonpubl ic' .school stu- 
dents in the- d i s tr ic ts surveye'd. • ^ 

« « 

C. Tfy^ of Servi ces « 

' • 

All districts in the sample were found to use corppensatory program 
funds to support instructional services, and about half of the districts 
also provided some auxiliary non- ins t rue t iona 1 services. About 75 percent 
of the. average" school district's ESEA Title I budget was estimated to be 
spent for compensatory instructional services. These services generally 
emphasized basic skills of reading, language arts and mathematics; 85 ^per- 
cent of all compensatory students were found to be receiving comp.ensator y 
.^instruction in read iQ^ or language arts, and 44 percent were found to be 
receiving compensatory instruction in mathematics. 

Four characteristics of instructional services are- descr ibed in 
some detail: class size, time spent ir\ instruction, teacher charac- ' 
teristics, and individualized instruction. While noting that consid- 
erable variation was found among the sample of 100 school 'districts, 

the NIE study judges compensatory instructional services to be special 

5/ 

in each of the ^fol lowing characteristics: 

-Class sizes are small. They average 9 students in 
compensatory reading and 12 in mathematics and Lan- 
guage arts, compared wit^ 27 in , homeroom' c las ses . ' 



5/ tl.S. Dept. .of Health Educa'tion, and Welfare. National Institute 
ot Education. Compensat-ory Education Services., p. vii . 

9 
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-Cojnpensatory education students spend an average of 
5-1/2 hours' per week in special instruction. That" 
amounts to 29 percent of total irts t r uc t ^oqa 1 time for 
students in reading, 22 percent for students in lan- 
guage arts, and 27 percent for those in mathematics. 

Professional teachers who deliver compensatory instruc- 
tion are often highly qualified: 67 percent have grad- 
uate training beyond a bachelor's degree,, and 62 per- 
cent specialize in teaching one subject. Teacher's aides 
deliv'er a substantial portion of compensatory instruction. 
More than half tke aides employed nationwide are paid from 
ESEA Title I funds . 

-Many school districts attempt to individualize their in- 
struction, although ^ew districts offer instruction that 
could be considered ind ivi4ual ized in all respects. 



. The NIE report also examines the incidence of 'V^llout" programs, 
where .students are removed from their regular classrooms to receive spe- ' 
cial instructional services. On the basis ol the 100 school districts, 

almost 75 percent of the compensatory reading programs were found to use 

— ^ * , 

this meChod, hut less than' half of the language arts and mathematics pro- 
grams used "puUout" techniques. It was found that students in "pullout"'\ 
programs were more likely to miss "^ome or all of.'their regular instruc- 
tion than those who received compensatory instruction in their regular 
classrooms. ., • / 

Patterns o f ,expendit ures 'an^ services were analyzed in the districts 
surveyed. Expend itu-lres were found to be directly proportional to the 
^ number of students served, and "puUout" instructional programs were more 
prevalent in districts with larger ESEA Title I budgets. 

Noninstruc tional _au'xiliary services accounted for less than 5 per- 
cent of the ESEA. Title I budget in the average school district. The^ 
survey of 100 districts indicated that about one .third of the furtds for 

'10 
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auxiliary sepvices was spervt for/ parent invbl vemen t 'ac t iv i t ies , including 
parent advisory councils, and another^ third was spent ^r counseling and' 
social work. The renainihg third of the auxiliary services budget was 
divided between health and other services, including transpor tat ion and 
food. 

In followup case studies of l^^-d is tr ic ts from <he 400 district sampl 
^the characteristics of auxil lary serv ices were examined. It was found 
that the percentage of ESEA Title I budgets spen^ for auxiliary services 
has been shrinking over the past four years, and declined of up to 80' 
percent in the number ^f stirdents served were repjorted. The 18 districts 
provided some explanations as to why the decrease'was occurring, 'such as 
the Federal re^quirement that services be supplemental (districts reported 
diff iculty showing that auxiljLar^ services were truly supplemental); i 
.1 rt^nowed emphasis on*±)asic skills; financial pi:essures; and program 
evaluations.' It was stated that quantitative measures of the -effects 
of .duxiliary services were more difficult to assess than measures for 
Other kind% of services. Some pressures to resist the budget decreases 
for auxiliary services were repoi'ted from two sources. First, local 
needs assessments were often found to support the continuation, expansion 
or initiation of auxiliary services; and second, the changes in the ESEA« 
Title I legislation m 1974 resulted in an increased emphasis on parent 
advisory councils • j 

* In addition to the 75 percent for instructional services* and 5^ " 
percent for auxiMary services, the NIE study estimated that the re- 
rttaining 20 percent of tbe entire ESEA Title I budget was spent for other' 
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purpksQ?s, includingpdditional salaries v fringe benefits, equipment, 
opera^^ion and maintenance, and capital outlays. The NIE report contains 
no aiialysis of these expenditures. 



4 
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Special Demonstration School Dis tricts 

\ ^" ' — : 

On the basis of 12 special demonstration school districts (which were 



not part of the 100* district sample), some cqraparispns are made by the NIE 
of compensatory and noncompensatory instxuction: Since^ this survey wi-s 
small, non-ran4omly selected \ajid Viot nationally representative, the find- 

ings must be treated only as suggestive."' Nine districts were found' where 

I 

Title 1 students received more language arts instruction per day t,han non- 
Title students, but 2 districts were ^ound where the instructional time 
was eq^^, and 1 district was -found where the Tit le, ^jguden t s received 
less instructional time per day. ^When comparisons a^^ade regarding 
cla-ss size and teacher training, ESEA Title I students' in the 12 districts 
do^m fact seem'^to receive more services overall" than other students. 



12^' " ^ 
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1 1 . Recommendat ions , 

The focus of "Compensatory Education .Services" is on the procedures 
used for selecting recipients of dompensator y education services and on" 
the kinds of servicas^ provided through conrpensa^br y education programs. 
This report makes no- explicit recommendations for legislative action. 
(The NIE is obligated to make recommendations as part of the overall 
study, but the final report is not due until September 30, 1978.) 



4 
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ni. Impl icat ions ' , 



Several aspects of the current ESEA Title I program are described 
the niE report that .ight be of particular interes't to the Congress, 
including; ' 

-the p^rcestage of eligible children actually served by the 
program and the related claim that additional funding would 
serve more children; ^ 

.-the frequency with" which compensatory programs pull eligible 
children out of their regular classrooms; ^ ' 

-the low participation of nonpublic schoolchildren in Title I 
programs . _ /• ^iLie i 

^\ Eligible Ch ildren and Additional Fund in t> 
^ The NIE report shows that not all eligible children receive ESEA 

Title I services./ The study r epor ted' es t imat e s of participants and eli- 
gibles in Title I schools, and found that only two.thirds of the eligible 
actually participated i. "the programs. ^ In districts receiving S^te com- 
pensatory educatiSn funds, participation rates were somewhat higher 
about 75 percent. These figures indicate that unmet -needs exist in pro- 
g.rams for educationally deprived children. 

TheSe NIE findings are not npre q'cari" i „ oh „ ■ 

s re not necessaril.y at variance with the purposes 

of ESEA Titlel. The ESEA legislation does no^ contain provisions for . 

fully funding programs to serve the unmet, needs of all eligible children." 

Rather, the 1 egis la t ion' author izes " f inane ial assistance" for programs ' 

that -contribute" toward meeting the educational needs of educationally 

deprived_ Children (section 101, ESEA); local entitlement for assistance ' 
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is based on a 40 percent Federal share of the average cost of educating 
children; and ther.e is ^ provision for adjusting the allocations formula 
whenever appropriations are insufficient to fund the total entitlement 
(the appropriations have been less than entitlements since the first 
year of the ESEA Title I program). The NIE estimation of eligible chil- 
dren who do not participate might be usei to justify requirements for 
more widely distributed services or to justify appropriations at a higher 
level, but it does not directly indicate a lack of accomplishment of the 
objectives of the program. ' 

The Nlf report also shows that districts with higher levels of 
Tit le 1. f uod ing'(i.e., mor^ dollars from Title I), served more Children 
than those with smaller budgets. This finding is used to support a 

claim that higher levels of Title I funding would probably serve more 
6/ - 

students. While thi,s assertion might be accurate, it is not suppprted. 
by the original finding. The NIE survey of 100 districts did not meas- 
ure the effects of an increase in the Title I budget of the school 
districts under investigation; it only measured .school d is tr ic t s. , with 
Title I budgets of different sizes, and found that those^with- larger' 
budgets served proportionally more students. 

The NIE study does not give an actual number or estimate of the 
number of children that are eligible for Title I services but do not 



6/ Ibid., p. 11; This report does not indicate, the relationship 

^between the size of a dis'*trict's Title I budget and the d is- 
trict*s enrollment, total ^expend itures , or number of poor 
children counted for allocating the Title I budget to the 
^district. 
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receive them. Such a number could be calc\ilated fronv the NIEf survey, 
but it would not be useful for some policy purposes, such as estimating 
the additional funds heede^d to provide services for all eligible childr,en. 
The (estimate would have marginal value because school d is t r ic t s have some 
flexibility under Federal regulations to determine how many schools qual- 
ify for Title 1, and how many children are eligible and served within 
those schools.- ^ 

^ B. "Pullout" Progrkns 

Compensatory instruction (both ESEA Title I and State funded pro- 
grams) was often ^fbund io involve *Spullout'* programs, where participat- 
ing students were removed from their regular classrooms to receive special 
instruction. Almost 25 percent of all compensatory students were found 
to spend the entire school day m classrooms solely composed of other 
compensatory students. The combination of find^ijgs that pullout stbdents 
tend .to. miss reg]^^r instruction more frequently t han , non-pull out students 
and that compensatory education students are more likely to be of racial 
or ethnic minority than the^ enrollment at large might be considered an un- 
wanted consequence of the program. Some might argue that the possible 
impa^'of tracking^, isolation, and segregation of compensatory students 
from regular students outweighs any benefi^ obtained thrbugh pullout 
instruction. Others might claim that compensatory services are most 
effyciently administered through separate instructional methods. 
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C . Nonpublic Participation * , 

A low rate of ESEA Title I part icipat ion , of Nonpublic schoolchildren 
was reported by, the NIE survey. Ic"was estimated that' only 4. percent o-f 
nonpublic elementary schoolchildren partic ipate , compared with nearly 20 
percen^of public schoolchildren. Furthermore, the nonpublic children 
receiv>d an average of approximately one hour per week of compensatory 
instruction, compared to an average of 5-1/2 hour.s per week for public 
•school students. It was also found that only 43 percent of all ESEA 
TitlQ I districts were providing any Title \ services to nbnpublic 
students. However, not all" public school districts have nonpubl ic stu- 
dents enrolled in schools within the cfistr ict , "and nonpublic students 
may be less d isadvantaged than public school students. The NIE report 
does not contain any statistics to shed light cfn these questions. 

^SOme background information may be useful in assessing the signif- 
icance of the-^filE finding oT-4^ part ic ipat ion of ooi^ublic schoolchil- 
dren in Title I programs. The ESEA Title I legislLtion requires that 
public school diLstxicts prpvide services to noivg3>6 1 ic schoolchildren 
who are educationally deprived on a basis that is consistent with the 
number of such children (Section 141A, ^ISEA) . If a scfiool district is 
prohibited by law from providing these 'serv ices , or if the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education determines that a district has failed to provide 
such servi«i^s, ihen the Commiss idner is required to make alternate 

arrangements to provide such services. The NIE report suggests that 

, . \ ' '7/ 

scbQol districts have encountered problems with these provisions 

— • ? /; 

7/ Ibid. , p. 15. -jj^f^ J 

erIc ■ - V 
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However, since apparently no comparison was made of the relative 
disadvantage of public and nonpublic students, and no count was made' 
of school districts that are prohibited by law from providing services, 
that have failed to provide services, or that do not have any nonpublic 
students, there is little ^that>can be concluded from the NIE findings 
about compliance with the Title I nonpublic student provisions. The' 
report does not provide any estimate of the number of nonpublic children 
served through alternate arrangements by the, Commissioner of Education. 
Because of the variation in size of public school districts, a charac- 
teristic found in 43 percent of the districts might apply to as few as- 

c * 8/ . 

5 percent or as many as 90 percent of the total enrollment." A similar 

range for nonpubl ic -students ^n be reasonabl y expec te'd . 

Beyond these particular ' questions about the services currently pro- 
vided by the ESEA Title I program, some other aspects of Title I services 
do not appear to have been addressed by. the NIE report. There is little 
analysis of the educational effectiveness of the services described or of 
the efficiency with which the services have been purchased. There is no 
discussion of alternatives to the services now provided by school districts 
and no assessment of the relative vslue of instructional versus auxiliary 
services. An^ analysis of the services that might have been purchased with 
the same funds but without the Federal ESEA Title I restrictions might 
also have been useful in this report. 

y ' 

^\U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for 

■ \ ,07^7'^" Education Directory Public School Systems 

\ 1975-76. Washington (nCES 76-153), 1976. p. xvi. 
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IV. Reseaj^ch 'Limitations 

The design of a research project in general, and of survejy research 

m particular, imposes certfain restrictions and limitations on 

■ ^ I 

ences that can be made from the data thereby coljlected. With 

the; research that underlies this report, the lim 

the type of school district sampled in the survejy, the size of 

itself, the accuracy of the national es.tiraates, and the lack jf data for 

more than one school year. There are also special limitations on the 

inferences that can be m-ade f-fom small numbers of demonstration school 

districts. Although the NIE report discusses some of these issues, it, 

r 

may be useful in this analysis of the report to review the major limita- 

i 

tions inherent in the NIE surveys; 
/ 

A. The Type of School Districp 

Most of the NIE' findings are based on a survey of 100 school ^ 
districts selected from approximately 14,000 school diWricts with ESEA j 
Title I programs in kindergarten thirough eighth grades. More than 2,000 . 
school districts are thereby excluded, .falling into two ^categories : ^ 

(1) districts serving only grades 9 through 12 with Title 'l programs; and 

(2 ) * districts without Xitle I programs. ' . . ^ 

The first exclusion pre^vents generalization of the NIE research find- 
ings to all ESEA Title I districts or programs^ Although most Tifl^ I 
programs are apparently represented by the NIE sample, no estimates can 
be presented of the number of eligible or participating children in 'grades 
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9 through 12. 'Perhaps the Title I services prbvided to thesp chil\ren 
are proportional to their educatidnal needs, but\ there is no basis fW 
.this Conclusion m the NIE report. v \ . ' 

The exclusion of districts without Title I programs^ means that * 
comparisons cannot be made between districts with such programs and tho^e^ 
without. Such comparison^ are often considered helpful in evaluating the 
overall effectiveness of a program. For example , the NIe' study found 
that compensatoi<js\. education class sizes -were "small" and that homeroom 
sizes were larger, but there are no comparable data to show the size of 
regular, nonc9mpeisisatory classes or homerooms. Likewise, there are no 

data showing the training of noncompensatory teachers or th-e amount of 

... • " ^ - 

individualized instruction in regular classes, nor are'- there data to 

show the numbers of low-achieving students who are i?ulled out- of class- 
rooms for specialized but noncompensatory instruction. 

B. The Size of the Sample . . 

The^ question might be asked whether there were a sufficij^it^ 
number of districts in the NIE sample to make generalizations about the 
14,000 districts under study (lOO districts were selected for analyzing 
compensatory instruction, and from these 18 were picked ^for intensive 
analysis of auxiliary services; the NIE separately selected 12 'special 
^demonstration school districts, and they will. be discussed in a later \ 
section). There is no statistically "corr.ec t'\solut ion to the question 
of sample size, and the answer depends ^in part on the v^r iab il icy of 
the data coLIected and on the objective^ of the analysis. 

"20 
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The underlying Variability of the data i'^ an important consideration 
in determining the proper sample size. Clearly., if there were no varia- 
tion among school d is t r ic t s , ' then a sample of one district would be suf- 
ficient for analysis. With greater variation among d istricts larger 
samples become necessary. Likrewise , some -anal yt ic objectives require 
larger samples t^han others; for example, greater accuracy in estimating 
^lational totals requires larger samples (this topic will be. discussed 
below^. The analysis or comparison of many aspec'ts of school programs 
can also^ireq^ire.Urger samples than tlie study of only-a. few such 



aspec t s . 



Selecting the proper ' sample size can involve a trade-off i^ 
priorities between analysis and^cost; a laxger sample may allow more 
analysis but almost certainly will cost more. The kinds of analyses 
which were not raa.de in the Nife report may perhaps be ind ica t ive 'o f an 
insufficient saraple size (alpough reporting deadlines may alsa.have • 
been a consideration). The NIE report does not contain any analyses of 
regional variation in compensatory education programs. There are few 
comparisons of services* in large and small districts, in ri'ch^or poor 
districts, or in urban, subi^rban, or rural districts. There is no ' 
analysis of Federal versiis State compensatory education programs,. Some ' 
discussion of these iss-ues might be expected in a. study of ESEA Title I. 

I.t may be useful to compare the NIE sample size with sample, sizes 
used by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCE^S) to study 
school district finances, pupils, and staff. A sample of 5,128 districts 
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was select'ed in a 196^-70 sTudy of finance^s. while only 933 . dis trie ts ".• 
wece selected for a 1972-73.^ study of finances (the larger .ample was 
necessary for State, ar.d national estimates while the smaller sample was ^ 
used for national estimates only)." V NCES study of^pupils and'sraff 
in 1971 used a sample of 2.541 i^istricts (for making national estimates) " 
To evaluate the sus tainingV f fee t s of ESEA Title I programs for eiemeh- ' 
jary school students, a recent -Of fice of 'Educat ion study sampled about 
5.000 elementary schools (out of a total of over 62,000 s„ch schobls).- 

^- The Accuracy of the National Estimates 

A sample of school districts can be used to estimate s national.. . 
total;, different samples of districts would produce slightly different 
estimates-. The accuracy of such estimates can be evaluated by means of - 
the -standard error," a term th;t can be calculated from the sample data." 
The stand^^d error provides a ra^ge about the es timat-e' that is likely to ■ 
contain the ac'tual number being estimated. The likelihood that the range 
contains dhe actual number can be estimated at varying>robabUit ies - ' 
these are called "con-fidence levels." As an il lustra,: ion , the'wiE 



1/ U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare. National^ Center for 
Educational Stati.ti=^. Statisti.cs of Local Public School 
Systems, Finance, 1969-70. Washington {ik-Hk) 1974 and " 
U.S. Dept. Of Health, Education, and Welfare. Nafi ^a ' t^ter for 
Education Statistics. 'Statistics of Ldcal Public School 

{O/ U S Ln. TT^' W^^^^ington (NCES 76-156), -1976 

10/ U,S. Dept. of ftealth, Educat-ion, and Welfare. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Statistics of. Local Public Schoo! 
. ' UeSHndaS:'^ («CES 76- 

- "°''1am;ie'L''l.^'""'''^'^'' "^"y ^^g^-I^i- Report #1: The 
. Sample f or JsWtaining Effects Study and^Projections of Its o 

Srprr^ri^n^^'^|aS?a^SL??lr„ltcf°r9;f^'°"- Development 
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estimates that the number of pupils receiving ESEA Title I services is 
66 percent of the number of program eligibles in Title I schools, with a 
standard error of .05^at the 95 percent confidence level. This means 

that the actual number is expected to be within the r^nge of 61 and 71 
percent' and if similar intervals were calculated from repeated samples, 
the actual number would b^ contained, by those intervals 95 percent of the 
time. Confidence levels can be oincr eased , for example, to 99 percent, 
bat the interval of the estimate is increased accordingly. An increase 
\n the accuracy of th(^ estimate, meaning a smaller interval -q^r standard 



error, can usually be obtained by increasing the size of the sample. 
StarWaTd errors have been calculated arid presented in the NIE report in 
le'ss.than half the tabled where they might have "been appropriate, and 
th.e text of the report seldom reminds the reader that the numbers pre- 
sented 'are in fact e^stimates or projections and not the actual numbers 
themselves . ' *^ 

D. The Lack of Data for Morg Than One School Year 

' ^ The NIE survey of 1*00 school districts collected data for a single 

^scT?Sol ye'ar ( 1973**^76)* Without multi-ycar data, however, an analysis of 

the ef^'ects of budgetary change in the Title I program is . vir t ua'l 1 y 

impc^ssible. An analysis of change would require informat ion -concerning 

the decisions thaj: mdtvid^ai — »e4=H 3Ql /diot r-i-e^s might make relative to 

- . i * . - * 

the expansion, contr^c'tion , or termination of existing program* or the - 

\ * - • , ■ - 



12/ U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Wei fa.re . National Institute of 
i^ducation. CoAipensatory >*Educat ion Serv^ices , p. 11. ' ^ 
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introduction of a r\ew program. It is a questionable assumption that the 
pattern of^ behavior ^for a single (district over two or more years can be 
simulated on the basis of a pattern -found in a single yerfr in several 
districts with budgets of different .sizes . The inferences that can be 
made from single year ^d, mu 1 1 i-year studies are different — a distii;ic- 
tion apparently overlooked' in the NlE-repj3rt. ^ - Z 

o ^- Special Demonstr at ipn School Districts |^ 

The NIE report compares compensatory education instruction in 

reading and language arts with regular instruction, but it does so on 

- ' •• 14/ 

the basis, Af a_^urvey of 12 special demons trat ion - school districts ~ 

r , , ■ 

More&^er, these districts were not sc ient i fiscal 1 y selec ted ; rather, they 
electejKto p^icipate under a special legislative provision that allows 
greater flexibility (than under normal program regulations) for the dis- 
trict's allocation -^f ESEA Tjtle I funds to' meet the special needs of 
educationally deprived Children. Since these districts were neither 
randomly selected nor nationally representative, the NIE is prevented 
from treating the findings as anything, other than tentat ive ot» 
suggestive. -The legislative mandate requ ired' tha t not more than 20 dis- 
tricts would be eligible for the special demonstration program. However,' 
comparison of Title I programs with regular instruction could have been 
accomplished from , a la'rger , scientifically selected sample of" districts. 
Following such a procedure might have made the -overall study more useful. 

. f 

n/ See especially pages viii and 11-12^, where NIE asserts the finding 
that, as Title I expend itures "increase , district's serve more 
students . 

Xkj Thirteen districts are participating in'the demonstration, but too 

• few. students were sampled in the ;3th district -to make reliable 
estimat^^^out language arts instruction. 
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V. Qontext of the Report ^ 



One of the provisions of th^e Education Amendments o,^ 1974 required 
that t^he NIE mal<e a sti^fTf the^^urposes and effectiveness of compen- 
satory education (section 82 T, Public Law 93-380). Spec if icaM y , • the ' 
study shall include; 

■) 

♦a. an examination of the fundamental purposes of compensatory 
education; 

b. an analysis of the means to identify the children with the 
greatest need for su'ch programs; 

c. _ an analysis of the effectiveness of methods, and procedures 

ft)r meeting the educational needs of such children; 

d. an exploration o f ' al ternat ive methods for distributing comr 
pensatory education funds to States and schoal districts in 
a timely and effective manner; 

e. not more th^n 20 experimental programs, geographically rep- 
resentative to assist the NIE in carrying out the purposes 
of this s tudy ; and. ^ 

f. findings and recommendations, including recomme-ndat ions for* 
changes in ESEA Title l\>r for new legislation. 

Funding for the NIE" study amounted to '$15 million, to be obligated 

during fiscal-years 1975 through 1977. As amended by Public Law 94-482^ 

the law requires the NIE td submit interim reports to the President and 

the Congress on December 31, 1976, and o^n September 30, J977 , and'to^sub- 

mit a finaU report on September 30, 1978. 



\ 
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Six reports constitute the NIE^interim report of September 1977. These 
are entitled: ^ . , ' 

"Administration of Compensator^ Education" 

to 

^ '"Compensatory Ed^ucatjlon Services" " ^ 

*'Demonstrat ion Studies of Funds Allocation Within Districts" 
*> "The Effects o^ Services on Student Development" 
"Title I Funds Allocation.: The Chrr^nt FormuHJI^ 

"Usin^ Achievena^t Test Scores to- Allocate ^itle I Funds" v - ^ 
The interim report of December 1976 is entitled "Evaluating Compensatory 
•Education." It discusses NIE*s strategy^for the overall studyl^^d presents^ 
prelimii^ary findings of a survey of compensatory educational services in 100 
school districts. 

The rllE has designed 35 research projects to make a comprehensive 
response to the mandates of/the legislatioTi . The specific projects, the 
contractors, and the' con^pletion dates of each project are described in 
Appendix B of '^Evaluating Compensatory Education." The NIE has divided theV^. 
projects into four major areas of inquiry; ' ^ ^ 



funds allocation research , including alternate measures of pov- 
erty, not more than 20 exp^r imental ^programs for school districts 
(16 districts participated in the first year, 13 in the second 
year), a computerized simulation' model , an analysis of th/ rela- 
tionship between poverty and educational achievement , ^the distri- 
butional consequences of using student achievement measures, and 
the subcounty allocation process; 

iresearch on services , including a survey o^ compensatory edu- 
cation m 100 school districts, case studies on noninstruc t ional, 
ser-vices provided under ESEA Title I , and a teacher-training st 
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researc^h concerning effects on children , including alternative 
approaches to education, suoh a,s cross-age tutoring, client-con-' 
trolleS^lementa^ schools , the extent of parental involvement , 
apd^some studie'S of teaching basic skills in reading and math- 
ematics ; and # • • v 

administrat ion , ia/^*tuding a study of tKe Federal administration 
of ESEA Title I, ^ survey o^ how Stat2^s regulate ESEA Title I 
and State compensatory educa4:ionyrprograms , a xase study on ESEA 
Title I and desegregation , ^a\s^^y of parent advisory councils, } 
a study of the ^part ic ipat ion of nonpublic schoolchildren in cotji^ 
pensatory education programs, a review of test bias and the 
classification of childrer\. r (A stuay of* the problems of imple- 
menting ESEA, Title I in rural schools was originally planned, 
but has been cancelled.) L ' • ' 



\ 
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The ESEA Title L authorization^ for appropr iat iot^ was extended ' through 
, fiscal year 1979 under the provisions of the Education Amendments of 1977 
(P.L. 95-112, September '^4 , 1977 )-. Without further Congressional action,, 
'sec f ion 414 of the General Education >fovisions Act will .automatically 
"'exterftTNit le 1 for one additional year. Several bills>hkve bee^in t roduced 
m t}ie 95th^ Congress'.to e^t^end Title I authorization for additional ye^rs , 



inc I uding : 



\ 



"Elementary and Secondary Education 
other provisions, -^tends the Title I 
a^othm^'izat ion through 'fiscal year 1983, making no other 
chatVges in Title I legislation. 



H.R. 15 (Perkins) 
Act' of 197 7 Among 




i 



(Peri) 
Con 



Act 



,^ ^*^.»^»t^«i. ^ «»tv* ^^^^^L^^^ J Education 
ams Title I provisions similar to H. 15 



"Elementary and Secondary 

7:\' 

.R. 7571 (QuieX, "Elementary and Secondary Education ) 
Act of 1977 ." Among other provisicMHs, exten4^s the,Jitle I 
author iziat ion through fiscal year 1982 , but changes the ' pur- 
pose cf Title I to pro'vide ^financltal assistance for programs 
that help overcdm^^ie^ ic ien,t i^s in children's basic learning 
skills, and sWoul3 al loc^te^yf unds according to educational 
need as measured i)y an assessment -^f reading, mathematics, 
and language arts. 
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H.R. 9968 (Chisholm), "Title I Amendments Act of 1977 " 
Among other provisions, extends the Title I authorization 
through fiscal year 1982, and provides for- greater Title 1 
parental involvement through the existing parent advisory ' 
councils, and modifies various Title I administrative 
requirements regarding^ State applications, audits, com- 
plaints-, and the enforcement of provisions. Would also 
authorize certain additional summer education programs, 
parent education programs, and personnel retraining programs. 

A more current and detailed- description of Congres- 
sional activity. on the extension of ESEA Title I " 
including hearings, reports,- legislation, and other 
•Congressional action, may be found in: 

U.S. Library of Congress Congressional Research 
Service.' Title I of the E^mentary and Secondary 
Education Act by Robert F.)Lyke. (Frequently \ 
updated) Issue-Brief 77107. j 



NOTE; 
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